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Growth, of Language, not History.

Let us consider, first, that although there is a
continuous change in language, it is not in the power
of any man either to produce or to prevent it. We
might think as well of changing the laws which
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding one
cubit to our stature, as of altering the laws of speech,
or inventing new words according to our own pleasure.
As man is the lord of nature only if he knows her
laws and submits to them, the poet and the philoso-
pher become the lords of language only if they know
its laws and obey them.

When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake*
and was reproved for it by Marcellus, another gram-
marian of the name8 of Capito, who happened to be
present, remarked that what the emperor said was
good Latin, or, if it were not, it would soon be BO.
Marcellus, more of a grammarian than a courtier,
replied, c Capito is a liar; for, Caesar, thou canst give
the Roman citizenship to men, but not to words.'
A similar anecdote is told of the German. Emperor
Sigismund. When presiding at the Council of Con-
stance, he addressed the assembly in a Latin speech,
exhorting them to eradicate the schism of the Hussites.
cVidete Patres,' he said, eut eradicetis schismam
Hussitarum.3 He was very unceremoniously called
to order by a monk, who called out, c Serenissime Ilex,
schisma est generis neutri/1 The emperor, however,
without losing his presence of mind, asked the Im-
pertinent monk, 'How do you know it?' The old

1 Ass several of my reviewers have found fault with tlie monk for
using the genitive neutri, instead of nmtrius, I beg to refer them to
Priscianus, lib. vi. cap. i. 220; and cap. vii. 243. The expression